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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Twenty-six million young peo- 
ple are expected to seek jobs 
for the first time during the 
next ten years — forty percent 
more than in the ’fifties. How 
many of them will actually find 
work is something no one can 
predict. 


We can predict that those who 
get good jobs without trouble 
will probably have more educa- 
tion, skills, and training than 
their less fortunate friends and 
their own fathers. The last 1s- 
sue of the American Child gave 
dramatic body to the warning 
that automation can mean a 
grim future for young people 
without adequate or appro- 
priate education and training. 


In this issue, one important 
method of skill training is dis- 
cussed. But we must emphasize 
that it is only one way — a way 
that is by no means suited to 
all occupations or to all youth. 
Even a perfect apprenticeship 
system would not completely 
solve our present training 
crisis. If we are to begin to 
meet it, all kinds of new and 
extended training possibilities 
will have to be investigated and 
tried. 


Our present system is by no 
means perfect, as the following 


articles demonstrate. Even the 
increase in programs in the 
past decade means little to the 
youngsters about whom we are 
most concerned because exist- 
ing programs take almost no 
young people of high school 
age. (Only six percent of all ap- 
prentices are under twenty- 
one.) In addition, many pro- 
grams are raising educational 
standards beyond the two years 
high school formerly required. 
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HOW’S YOUR ATTITUDE? 
By HARRY KURSH 


Author, Apprenticeships in America, Norton, 1958 


I met a rather attractive young lady not long ago at the 
home of an assistant principal of a New York city school. 
She was juggling a cigarette, a cocktail, and a canapé with 
the social ease we have come to associate with urbanity and 
education. In the course of a pleasant conversation, she told 
me she had just completed graduate training in guidance and 
was about to enter the New York City school system as a full- 
time guidance counselor. 


I was glad to know the field of guidance was attracting such 
intelligent people until she began to reveal an appalling 
ignorance of apprenticeships. When I told her I didn’t under- 
stand how a professionally trained counselor could know so 
little about apprentice training, she said, “‘Well, apprentice- 
ships can’t be terribly important. So little has been written 
about them.” 


This young lady may very well not be typical of counselors, 
but she revealed an attitude fairly typical of society in 
general. It was a pretentious, snobbish, and superficial atti- 
tude generated by the assumption that men who work with 
their hands are educational misfits, not quite worthy of con- 
centrated attention from graduates of a rigorous education. 


This is a peculiarly inconsistent attitude to hold at a time 
when the nation needs skilled workers so badly. Our rapidly 
changing and increasingly complex technology has created 
such a demand that even during the severe recession of 
1957-8 very few skilled craftsmen were unemployed. They 
are the first to be hired; the last to be fired. They suffer 
“significantly less unemployment than their younger (un- 
skilled) colleagues,” according to a Wall Street Journal sur- 
vey reported on March 10, 1958. 


To be sure, some bright and eager young men who obtain 
their skills informally do earn fairly secure and comfortable 
livings. But often they flounder from job to job, picking up 
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skills wherever they can. Many waste precious years getting 
their skills in this haphazard way and probably do not climb 
very high. 


But young men trained in regular, well organized apprentice- 
ship programs obtain the best possible skills efficiently along 
with fundamentals, theory, and inspiration. They also ac- 
quire pride of craftsmanship (a sorely missed “old world” 
quality) as well as greater earning capacities. 


Many have gone on from apprenticeships into remarkable 
careers. For example, Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Ver- 
mont once said, ‘“My apprenticeship (as a machinist) was 
perhaps the most important part of my early education. It 
brought me into the world of work, which is something that 
the college graduate may never get or may get at a period 
that does not leave its impress upon him.” 


Senator Flanders is one of the more than two dozen senators 
and representatives who were apprentices. He was also the 
president of Jones and Lamson Machine Company, one of the 
world’s largest machine firms. It is no accident that between 
eighty and ninety percent of the independent businessmen 
in such fields as general construction and electrical contract- 
ing are former apprentices. 


There is decidedly a favorable relationship between appren- 
ticeship and advancement. More than one-third of a group 
studied by Dr. Charles E. Koerble (himself a former appren- 
tice) had advanced to management-level positions during 
the first five years of their employment as journeymen work- 
ers after having completed apprenticeship training. 


The advancement associated with apprenticeship was brought 
home to me dramatically when I was doing research for my 
book. The giant Caterpillar Tractor Company prepared for 
me a chart showing dozens of higher echelon managers. They 
ranged all the way from plant managers to vice presidents, 
and all had been apprentices! 


Today, many young men are following their path. Millions 
have neither the inclination nor the means for higher educa- 
tion. But they do have something vital to offer. 


Their importance becomes even clearer when we examine 
estimates of the number of skilled workers our country is 
going to need in the next five to ten years, when there will 
be a serious decline in the number of workers between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-five. Preparing enough skilled 
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workers to meet the anticipated demand presents a tremen- 
dous challenge, especially in light of the prediction that high 
schools will have to deal with at least fifty percent more 
students by 1965. By the end of the decade, about 13,000,000 
youngsters will be in high school, thanks to the great baby 
boom of the 1940’s. 


Unfortunately, too many people have overlooked the growing 
need for skilled workers in the frantic race to produce more 
scientists and engineers. Too many have known too little 
about the problems of training. Too many have been un- 
aware of the bread-and-butter advantages enjoyed by prop- 
erly trained skilled workers in America today. 


In the years ahead, skilled workers will have more opportu- 
nities for stable employment and rapid advancement than 
ever before. But young people must acquire the necessary 
skills. This will not happen unless training programs are 
made available and young people are informed about them. 
At present, the U. S. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, the National Association of Manufacturers, and many 
leading national labor unions have educational programs. 
Their facilities and experience are shared with anyone inter- 
ested in doing something about the problem. 


It is a problem that challenges us all — parents, business- 
men, teachers, guidance counselors, scholars, scientists, and 
community leaders. It is our job to see to it that young 
people are made aware of the opportunities that await them. 
It is our job to help them learn to take their forefathers’ 
pride in the labor of their hands. But whatever we do, we 
must stop sneering at blue collar workers and begin to treat 
‘ craftsmen with the respect they deserve. 








THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 
By W. C. CHRISTENSEN 


Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U. S. Department of Labor 


A Texas boy wants to know how he can become an airplane 
mechanic. A Wisconsin farm youth is interested in making 
intricate tools and dies. An Arkansas high school senior is 


seeking information on training opportunities in the field of 
electronics. 


All three, like thousands of others each year, contacted the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Requests will increase considerably during 
the coming decade, when some three million boys and girls 
each year will reach the age of eighteen. The startling fact 
is that, in the next ten years, 6,500,000 more young people 
under twenty-five will come of working age. This forecast, 
with all its implications, appears in a new Department of 
Labor study, Manpower: Challenge of the 1960’s, issued by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 


For young people in the sixties, education and training will 
be more important than ever before. The largest growth in 
job opportunities will occur in such occupations as profes- 
sional, managerial, clerical, sales, and skilled trades. Little 
change will occur among unskilled laborers. Farmers and 
farm workers will continue to decline. 


The only way to match the growing number of workers with 
job demands will be to provide the most thorough education 
in schools, apprenticeship training, and training on the job. 
Even though seven out of ten workers will have a high school 
diploma or better (a considerable increase in the educational 
level of all workers), about 7,500,000 boys and girls will 
probably drop out of high school before graduation. 


They will have to have educational training to the extent 
that they can absorb it, and courses should be designed to 
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meet their particular needs. EdnéatioWal levels must be im- 
proved for all workers. Training must be geared to the new 
technologies arising daily, to new methods, to problems of 
automation, and even to the differences in the composition 
of the work force. 


Governments — federal, state, county, and local — must rec- 
ognize the need for training. So must communities and em- 
ployers. As Secretary Mitchell has said, ‘Finding workers 
with the necessary skills to man an industry that daily be- 
comes more specialized and complex won’t be such an easy 
matter. In fact, we will not ‘find’ them at all. We will have 


to make them through training and education and foresight 
and planning.” 


The responsibility for providing training for individual 
workers is recognized more and more today by management. 
In many instances, this is a matter of self-preservation for 
the company. To obtain the specialized workers it needs, a 
company must often not only develop training programs but 
even draft training materials. Training is no longer a luxury 
but an essential. 


Skilled craftsmen are needed to translate ideas into reality. 
They are the ones who work on the intricate instruments 
that go into our missiles, into our jets, into our electronic 
gadgets, into all the marvelously productive machinery and 
implements of this age. 


So we come to their training. Crafts and trades cannot be 
learned except by the diligent repetition of a job operation 
until its intricacies are fully mastered. This must be supple- 
mented by related technical instruction. Through the ages, 
the answer has been apprenticeship. Even today, the impor- 
tance of apprenticeship is still underscored, although a vari- 
ety of training programs is essential. 


Apprenticeship in its simplest terms is preparing youth for 
those crafts or trades that require a wide and diverse range 
of skills and knowledge, as well as maturity and indepen- 
dence of judgment. The worker is given instruction and ex- 
perience both on and off the job in all the practical and theo- 
retical aspects of the trade. As he progresses, he acquires 
new skills and masters their application. 


Apprenticeship on a national scale in the United States was 
a natural outgrowth of that increasing need for skilled work- 
ers which the nation as a whole began to realize keenly during 
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the boom days following World War I. The need for com- 
prehensive apprenticeship became a vital necessity due to 
immigration regulations and the reduction in the number of 
skilled workers coming into the country. 


In 1934, the Federal Commitee on Apprenticeship, with equal 
representation of management and labor, was appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor to serve as the national policy- 
recommending body on apprenticeship. The Apprentice 
Training Service, now known as the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, was established in the Department of 
Labor as the national administrative agency to carry out the 
policies determined by the federal committee. The appren- 
ticeship system in this country is based on voluntary cooper- 
ation among management, labor, government, and the school. 
This voluntary cooperation is also reflected in the many joint 
apprenticeship committees. A number of state departments 
of labor also have apprenticeship agencies. 


Since the adoption of the National Apprenticeship Act in 
1937, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has worked 
closely with employers, labor, vocational schools, and others 
to set up on-the-job training programs. Labor and manage- 
ment have the assistance of experienced representatives of 
the Bureau, who serve as consultants. But the Bureau itself 
never conducts training programs. It is strictly a promotion 
and service agency. It also registers programs and gives 
apprentices certificates of completion. 


The Bureau indicates the need for apprenticeship and train- 
ing, not only nationally but locally. It stimulates business and 
industry to analyze their own special and individual skilled 
manpower needs, currently and in the future, in the expec- 
tation that they will do something to meet these needs. It 
also provides technical assistance, training aids, and mate- 
rials to industry where necessary and within its own re- 
sources. The Bureau conducts research studies to determine 
the need for specific skills. These help make the public aware 
of the necessity for apprenticeship and training. It encour- 
ages national employer and labor organizations to adopt 
policies and procedures that create a favorable climate for 
the development of apprenticeship and_ skill-improvement 
systems. To develop organizational machinery for such pro- 
grams, it works with management and labor, state agencies, 
the schools, and community groups. 


The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship recommends the 
following as an effective apprenticeship program: 
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Starting age of the apprentice, not less than sixteen 
Schedule of work processes to give training and experience 


Organized instruction (a minimum of 144 hours per year) 
designed to provide related technical knowledge 


Progressively increasing schedule of wages 


Proper supervision of on-the-job training with adequate 
facilities 


Periodic evaluation of progress both in job performance and 
in related instruction with appropriate records maintained 


Employee-employer cooperation 
Recognition for successful completion 


Industry has already indicated that automation will not elimi- 
nate the demand for the skilled craftsman. Rather, it will 
intensify the need. If our country is to maintain a sufficient 
supply to provide for the population, which will reach 
208,000,000 in 1970, the development of craftsmen must be 
stepped up. 


Only 173,844 apprentices were registered with the Bureau as 
of June 30, 1959. Although many more are not registered, 
the total number is scarcely enough to take care of losses by 
death, retirement, and leaving trades. 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training stands ready to 
help meet the need for skilled craftsmen through its field 
staff with offices in every state and its continuing program of 
motivation, promotion, and encouragement. 








A MANAGEMENT APPROACH 
By JAMES H. WILSON 


Consultant, Apprentice Programs, General Electric Company 





WANTED: APPRENTICE MECHANIC 


To learn the art, trade, and mystery of the afore- 
mentioned craft. During the four-year term must faith- 
fully serve his master, maintain his secrets, obey his 
lawful commands, and protect him. Without permission 
he may not waste his master’s goods, or lend them to 
others. Without permission he shall neither buy nor sell; 
he shall not be absent day or night from his master’s 
service, shall not frequent ale-houses, taverns, or play- 
houses, but must behave as a faithful apprentice ought 
to do, during the said term. 


The master shall do his utmost to teach, or cause to be 
taught or instructed, the said apprentice in the trade or 
mystery of a Mechanic. The said master shall provide 
two (2) pair of new shoes each year and sixty-two-and- 
one-half cents each week, payable monthly, and procure 
and provide for him sufficient meat, drink, apparel, 
lodging, and washing fit for an apprentice. 











A century ago, the aspiring apprentice willingly accepted con- 
ditions only slightly removed from slavery in order to learn a 
trade from a skilled craftsman. It was not uncommon for the 
craftsman to receive pay for imparting his skill to an appren- 
tice. When the apprentice began receiving a wage of five 
cents an hour during the late 1800’s, it was looked upon as 
a dangerous move that might encourage high living and big 
ideas among the young men. Not until after the outbreak of 
World War I in Europe was legislation passed in this country 
establishing an industrial commission and stipulating mini- 
mum related study programs as part of formal apprenticeship. 


What apprenticeship is like today can be seen in an announce- 
ment for spring recruiting of apprentice candidates that ap- 
peared in a General Electric plant newspaper in March, 1960: 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC SEEKS CREAM OF HIGH 
SCHOOL CROP FOR ITS APPRENTICE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


In a few weeks our local General Electric plant will 
make training offers for its apprentice program to ap- 
proximately one hundred promising young graduates 
from local high schools. Nine out of ten of these offers 
will be accepted. 


These young men will be cream of the crop from more 
than two hundred high schools in a four-state area. They 
will be the product of an intense sifting process by the 
employment specialist in our employment and compen- 
sation component. At least three days weekly during the 
first quarter of each year, our employment specialist is 
visiting high schools in this as well as the three adjoin- 
ing states. His mission: to find the young man with the 
proper scholastic background and other qualities that 
will enable him to meet the challenge of our apprentice- 
ship program. 


He knows it takes a special kind of lad to make an 
apprentice. The program is no _ picnic — challenging 
work assignments, integrated classroom study evenings, 
and considerable ‘midnight oil-burning’” on homework 
assignments. 


First he looks for scholastic achievement — good grades 
in science and math courses — but academic standing 
isn’t all. An apprentice must schedule approximately 
seventy hours of his weekly time for work, classes, and 
study in order to successfully meet standards; and so 
the candidate must have the initiative and desire to 
utilize his abilities to a high degree. 


After extensive school visits, the specialist will invite 
approximately five hundred interested candidates to 
take aptitude tests. Those who score well will be inter- 
viewed further. 


Finally, following a review of the total qualifications of 
all the candidates, the Superintendent of Apprentice 
Training will extend the invitation to one hundred can- 
didates to become General Electric apprentices. 


There are three apprentice program options offered at 
this training location: draftsman, toolmaker, and engi- 

















neering technical. The latter includes a study program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science Degree in Engineering 
from the state university. 


As the apprentices progress through their training, the 
careful selection techniques pay off. The Engineering 
Technical Program, for instance, begun in 1957, has a 
drop-out rate considerably below that considered normal 
for colleges granting engineering degrees. 


This is important because the General Electric Company 
invests approximately $5,000 in each apprentice’s edu- 
cation. When an apprentice fails to meet academic 
standards, it is not only a personal blow to the individ- 
ual but also a substantial investment loss to the company. 


The apprentice program is a tough grind, but the re- 
wards are great —for both the apprentice and the 
company. The apprentice masters a valuable skill, gets 
an excellent technical education, and earns a substantial 
salary in doing so. The General Electric Company gains 
a topnotch employee well trained in the professional and 
technical skills so valuable in today’s industrial world. 











These requirements, screening techniques, training options, 
and study opportunities are characteristic of most of GE’s 
major training centers. Programs are in operation at twenty- 
three separate plants, with an enrollment of approximately 
1,300, including five hundred machinists, four hundred 
draftsmen, two hundred toolmakers, and two hundred tech- 
nical and other. 


In general, requirements ask that candidates be over eighteen 
(They are usually under twenty-five.) and have completed 
certain high school studies: two years algebra and one year 
geometry. One year physics or chemistry is optional but 
desired, as are half a year of trigonometry and two years 
mechanical drawing. Applicants for college level programs 
must also meet regular entrance requirements. Their aptitude 
tests must reflect favorable characteristics in the fields in 
which training options are available. 


The period of apprenticeship varies from 6,000 to 8,000 hours 
(three to four years) of planned work experience, depending 
upon the options offered, supplemented by 700 to 1300 
hours of classroom instruction. In all cases, the appren- 
tice gains experience and knowledge outside the activity of 
his specific skill. At graduation, he has a good understand- 
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ing of how his field of specialization is related to others in 
the operation. 


The planning for this type of technical experience and educa- 
tion, which goes on continuously, is aimed at developing a 
broad background, so that the man’s growth within the com- 
pany need not be confined to a single skill. This philosophy 
has, throughout the years, paid off with over 2,000 of the 
program graduates — presently employed — advancing up- 
ward through the ranks to positions of management level or 
the equivalent. 





Most training options are composed of basic and advanced 
periods. During basic periods, the theory of learning by doing 
is applied as the individual masters specific skills with sound 
guidance on actual working assignments. During the ad- 
vanced periods, the development of individual initiative, 
thought, and innovation in applying the previously acquired 
basic skills is encouraged. The ability to take an assignment, 
plan, organize, and carry it out is characteristic of the aver- 
age apprentice nearing graduation. 


The General Electric training program is emblematic of the 
change that has been taking place in every major industrial 
field since the end of World War II, even though its require- 
ments and set-up may be on a higher level than most pro- 
grams. Automation or mechanization, although highlighted 
in many quarters as a cause of unemployment, is in actuality 
creating a demand for skills never before known. The utiliza- 
tion of unskilled or semi-skilled workers in our industrial 
environment is steadily shrinking, and the requirements for 
a higher degree of technical competence and basic mathe- 
matical and science education are steadily growing. Technical 
education programs must keep pace with advancing technol- 
ogies, with constant improvement in our gross national out- 
put and with our standard of living. Ten years from now, the 
role of all institutions of technical learning, including appren- 
tice training programs, will be of far greater significance 
than it is today. . 


The preparation for a technical career must of necessity 
begin during the junior high school years. Counseling and 
guidance during this period are of the utmost importance in 
helping the individual to achieve the growth that approaches 
his potential. All educational plans must give prominent con- 
sideration to motivating young people who have the inherent 
capabilities of assimilating scientific and mathematical high 
school course content, in addition to the obviously needed 
communication and citizenship education courses. 
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A LABOR APPROACH 
By JAMES A. BROWNLOW 


President, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


(Adapted with permission from article in 
AFL-CIO American Federationist, December, 1959) 


Industry and labor have a joint obligation ceaselessly and 
fully to use the great technological progress that constantly 
is being made throughout the world. This can be effectively 
accomplished only through the full utilization of thoroughly 
trained, highly skilled craftsmen. Such craftsmen can be ob- 
tained only through comprehensive and jointly administered 
apprenticeship programs. Only through such programs — 
well balanced, jointly administered and thorough — can the 
worker obtain the scientific and technical knowledge and 
develop the manipulative skills that, when blended together, 
give us the highly skilled craftsman. 


In recent months we have read and heard a good deal about 
the state of our apprenticeship programs, how we are not 
training enough apprentices to replace the skilled workers 
who retire, die, or move into other occupations. We are told 
that not enough apprentices are being employed and, of those 
who are employed, less than half complete their apprentice- 
ships and become journeymen. 


This condition varies among the different crafts. Some have 
a better record than others. All, it is evident, have a great 
deal to do to bring the ranks of the craftsmen up to the numeri- 
cal level needed to support a rapidly expanding population. 
Not only must the number of craftsmen correspond to popu- 
lation growth; it is also essential that training for crafts- 
manship be conducted so as to prepare skilled workers for 
easy adjustment to the innovations constantly developing in 
their trades. 


We have considerable information to aid us in making some 
evaluation of the state of apprenticeship in this country. In 
January, 1958, there were 186,408 apprentices registered in 
all trades, while at the end of the year the number has 
dropped to 177,695. These registration figures do not reveal 
the number of apprentices who may have been furloughed or 
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temporarily suspended from training but who are still 
counted as a part of the registered apprentices on the active 
list, even though their training may have been delayed by 
weeks or months. 


There is no question but that the demand for skilled workers 
in our labor force continues to increase. Our recognized ap- 
prentice programs are failing to turn out anywhere near the 
number of fully skilled journeymen needed each year to offset 
even the number of skilled workers who leave the labor force 
through death or retirement, let alone to meet the demand 
for the additional skilled workers that continued scientific 
and industrial development requires. There is no question 
but that we must do more to promote the training of appren- 
tices if we are to assure an adequate supply of workers with 
the highest possible skills to keep pace with our technological 
developments and population growth. 


Several attempts have been made on the part of the govern- 
ment to recognize formally the need for a balanced, regulated 
apprentice training program. At the solicitation of manage- 
ment and labor, Congress passed the law establishing a 
Federal Apprenticeship Bureau within the United States 
Department of Labor that became effective in August, 1937. 
This is commonly known as the Fitzgerald Act. Previous to 
its adoption, apprenticeship laws had been in effect in some 
of the states, most of them directed at developing the joint 
cooperation of the state, management, and labor. 


Today the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship is composed of 
some 500 employes, most of whom are craftsmen affiliated 
with the many unions of the apprenticeable trades who have 
devoted their abilities to their crafts and to the effective 
dissemination of information regarding general apprentice 
programs, designed to assist labor and management in the 
development of meaningful programs. We must recognize 
that the essence of this whole system is the cooperation of 
labor and management and that in each of the trades. there 
are joint apprenticeship committees composed of labor and 
management. The participation of the federal government 
and of the states is confined primarily to the promoting of 
apprenticeship, the formulating of joint committees, coop- 
erating with these committees, and giving them the benefit of 
the wide experiences of the federal or state apprenticeship 
representative so as to assure an effective program. 


Even in the face of this activity we are falling far short of 
our goal. The number of completions and cancellations has 
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been exceeding the number of new registrations. There were 
over 28,000 cancellations last year and just short of 30,000 
completions, while our total new registrations were slightly 
over 49,000. These statistics deal only with registered appren- 
tice employment, with state agencies, or the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. Therefore, they do not tell all 
the story, for not all apprentices are registered. 


There is an urgent need for more comprehensive information 
on the extent to which we, as a nation, are meeting our de- 
mands for skilled labor through apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. There is a need to know not only the number of 
apprentices in training for each of the trades, but also how 
many actually complete their training. This information 
should then be correlated with information on the number 
of journeymen in each trade and the rate of journeyman loss 
through death, retirement, and other reasons. 


It is encouraging to note that international unions have con- 
tinued their efforts to extend and improve their apprentice- 
ship programs and that these efforts have not slackened 
during the recession in employment occurring during the last 
many months. It is important also to see that unions are 
giving increased attention to the development of the technical 
knowledge and skills of their journeymen. If a journeyman is 
to keep up with the demands for increased knowledge and 
new skills coming with the rapidly changing industrial pic- 
ture, it is imperative that he have an opportunity to acquire 
the further training and knowledge to allow him to cope 
satisfactorily with the new departures in his field that may 
have come into practice since he completed his apprentice- 
ship. Those journeymen who are called on to play an impor- 
tant part in the development of the on-the-job portion of the 
apprentices’ training should themselves be fully competent 
in all phases of their craft, including new and improved 
techniques and developments as they come into use. 


Surveys of apprentices who have completed their training 
demonstrate that job training is the weak spot in apprentice 
training. Some former apprentices indicate that they are not 
given a sufficient variety of work experience. Some indicate 
that the journeymen to whom they were assigned were not 
good instructors. They indicate that the urge for production 
may have kept them on certain jobs in which they had devel- 
oped a high degree of productivity; this would be at the 
expense of their having adequate opportunity to work at 
other jobs relating to their trade. 
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These complaints by men who have completed their appren- 
ticeships suggest that steps need to be taken by joint 
apprenticeship committees, by apprentice supervisors, and 
above all by management. Such complaints would not arise 
if those responsible for the operation of the program checked 
the apprentices’ job training at least once a month and had 
the authority to move apprentices to different operations in 
accordance with the established training schedule. 


All unions, management, journeymen, and apprentices have 
long been confronted with the problem of whether we can 
continue to limit our training in the old, traditional way with 
the increased change in processes and technological develop- 
ment, whether there has been such a crossing-over or mixing 
of craft skills that it is almost impossible to follow the 
legendary jurisdictional practices of the respective unions. 
We are not advocating that a diversity of operations be made 
a part of a formal apprenticeship of any particular craft, but 
it is a subject that is going to require the attention of both 
management and unions alike. 


We believe that to meet new technological developments, 
management would much prefer the retraining of already 
skilled craftsmen, even at journeymen’s rates, to starting 
an apprenticeship of a new and indefinable trade. This 
problem increasingly requires the attention of all concerned. 
The day is rapidly approaching when the classroom and 
technical training requirements of the apprentice can no 
longer be met after hours and after the day’s work has been 
completed. Apprentices must spend a full work day at voca- 
tional school at their regular pay. 


The day is past when the entering apprentice has only com- 
pleted elementary school and is from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. Today in most instances entering apprentices 
must be high school graduates or at least have had high 
school training and not be under eighteen years of age. 
Compulsory military service has had its effect upon increas- 
ing the age and responsibility of the average apprentice. 


Many are married and have families. It is unfair to compel 
the apprentice to take his additional related classroom train- 
ing after the regular work day is ended. He is tired and lacks 
the enthusiasm he would have at the start of a day. Sugges- 
tions that have gained some state and national recognition 
have been made to the effect that the length of an apprentice- 
ship to be served should be reduced. 
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Arbitrary conclusions reached on a unilateral basis in this 
instance are false. Again, experience has proved that the 
length of the apprenticeship served at present, as determined 
by labor and management, is not long enough and should be 
increased, rather than reduced. Only in this way can we hope 
to turn out fully skilled journeymen capable of coping with 
the technological developments of their own trades. 


Apprentice training is costly to the employer. It is, however, 
an investment upon which American industry can expect a 
full return. It is not wise that this investment be dissipated 
in partially training workers who cannot become competent 
journeymen upon fulfillment of such shortened apprentice- 
ships. 


The number of apprentices in each given trade or industry 
must be determined by the demands of that trade or indus- 
try. It must not be forgotten that the apprentice is hired as a 
learner and works as a learner. As such he is entitled to 
continuity of employment during his apprenticeship and to 
some reasonable assurance there will be a job for him at his 
trade upon completion of his term. 


Much has been said and will be said about the limitations 
placed by some unions and management on the number of 
apprentices in certain occupations. Far better that these 
young men be trained in an occupation that, all else being 
equal, assures permanence of work. 


There is an additional obligation upon industry, and that is 
to accept apprentice training programs and apprentices and 
not depend upon other industries or plants to bear the 
expense and burden of training craftsmen, only to have them 
then pirated away by some company that has shirked its 
responsibility to train its own skilled craftsmen. 


‘In conclusion, this whole complex subject of apprenticeship 
skills and their development is one that needs the full atten- 
tion of labor and management and the cooperation of federal 
and state governments. 
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ON DISCRIMINATION 
By J. CARLTON YELDELL 


Labor Relations Secretary, National Urban League 


About a month ago, nation-wide attention was drawn to the 
problem Negroes face in relation to apprenticeship when 
Local 26 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers refused to admit Negro electricians to membership 
in the union and two electrical contracting firms refused to 
hire them on government construction jobs in Washington, 
D. C. This is the way we are wasting our manpower resources 
at a time when needs for skilled craftsmen are growing more 
acute. Minority workers are not being used to their fullest 
capabilities, and minority youth are being denied access to 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training programs, pre- 
requisite to becoming skilled craftsmen. 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in March, 1960, 
that there were only 347,000 Negro workers among the total 
of 8,222,000 craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers in the 
labor force in 1959. In an earlier study of the occupational 
characteristics of the work force, the National Urban League 
found the following distribution of Negro skilled craftsmen 
in selected key trades: 
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EMPLOYED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE — CRAFTSMEN 











PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
DETAILED OCCUPATIONS TOTAL WHITE NEGRO White Negro 
Boilermakers 34,950 34,140 810 97.7 2:3 
Brickmasons, Stonemasons, 
Tile Setters 163,650 145,530 17, 910 88. a 10. 9 
Carpenters 898,140 © 861, 780 34, 860 96. 0 3.9 
Electricians 307,013 303, 429 3; 236 98. 2 1.0 
Machinists 496,320 488, 130 i, 530 98. 4 1.5 


Mechanics and Repairm men 1,670,370 1,596,450 69, 990 96.6 4.2 

















Millwr ights 58,980 57,720 1,170 97.9 2.0 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitter $s nn 271, 530 262,940 8,800 96.69: 3.24 
Roofer s& Slaters : 43 200 40,170 3,000 93.0 - 6.94 
Structural Metal | Workers a 64,650 59,940 4,650 92.7 a ag 
Sheet Metal Vein 7 117,270 116,040 990 99.14 0.84 
Tooland Die Makers —=—«152,940 152,520 420 99.70.38 





Of the 100,000 apprentices employed in the trades covered by the study, 
less than one percent was Negro. 


APPRENTICES —— SELECTED CRAFTS 





PERCENTAGE 


























DISTRIBUTION 
DETAILED OCCUPATIONS TOTAL WHITE NEGRO White Negro 
Auto Mechanics 3,600 3,510 90 97.6 2.4 
Bricklayers = 2 6,510 6,240 270 95.9 i. 
Carpenters «9,980 «9,870 6099-4. 
Ele eichdann cm. 9,360 9,240 90 98.7 -_ 
Machinists #1 & Toolmakers _ uy, 550 - 14,430 60 99.2 } 0.4 
Mec shanics— | — 6,7 720 6,480 7 210 96.4 31 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters —«*11,010-—=«10,890 90: 98.908. 
Metal 1 Working nin _ 7,170 7,020 150 97.9 2.0 
Printing a — 14,160 13,980 180 98.73 1.27 
Trades Not Specified 13,440 13,320 90 99.1.7 
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Historically, apprenticeship training in the United States 
has been haphazard at best. It has not received the high status 
it deserves and needs. Where it has been used (notably in the 
construction trades), it has sometimes not produced the num- 
ber of skilled craftsmen needed to meet the demands of our 
economy. 


The restrictive practices of industrial management and trade 
union organizations have blocked the entry of many youth 
into apprenticeships. Minority youth particularly are system- 
atically excluded from most programs by racial restrictive 
practices. This is true not only in the South but also in other 
sections of the country. 


The pattern of discrimination is well established and has been 
operating for many years. From the trade union side, gen- 
erally speaking, it works two ways: 1) some craft unions 
exclude Negroes from membership solely on racial grounds 
and deny apprenticeship opportunities to Negro youth; 
2) others admit Negro craftsmen to membership but limit 
their job activities and severely restrict their apprenticeship 
opportunities. 


Take a closer look at Local 26 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers in Washington, D. C. It is a union 
of white members only. It has defied its own International 
officers, President George Meany of the AFL-CIO, and the 
President’s Committee on Government Contracts by refusing 
to admit Negro electricians to membership. Local 26 supplies 
all, or most, of the electricians used on large construction 
jobs and most electricians in other electrical job areas in the 
District of Columbia. It controls the Apprenticeship Training 
Program jointly with the Electrical Employers through a 
collective bargaining agreement. This is the only training 
program available to youngsters in the District of Columbia, 
except a limited one at the Washington Navy Yard. Because 
of the discriminatory practices of this local union and the 
electrical industry, no Negro youngsters can get into the 
Apprenticeship Training Program despite the fact that many 
want to (evidenced by the number who have selected this 
course of study in the vocational high schools). 


Then there is the case of the Negro carpenters in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Two carpenters locals operate in that city — 
Local 1986, an all-Negro local, and Local 345, an all-white 
local. Since 1936, Local 1986 has had an active charter from 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. At one 
time it had some 300-odd members. But today, membership 
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is estimated at about fifty. The Negro carpenters have been 
forced to leave Memphis because they have been unable to 
obtain enough work at their trade. Those remaining are 
earning less than $2,000 a year, while the white carpenters 
are earning in excess of $4,000 a year. The building industry 
in the area works with and through the white carpenters’ 
Local 345, whose members refuse to work with Negro car- 
penters. Hence, Negro union carpenters are excluded from 
most jobs in the Memphis area. Apprenticeship opportunities 
no longer exist for Negro youngsters. The officers of the 
Negro local reported recently that they have not been able to 
indenture a single Negro apprentice for twelve years or more 
because they have not had sufficient employment to guarantee 
enough training hours. 


Many similar cases could be cited. The simple fact is that 
discriminatory practices based solely on race are preventing 
Negroes from entering apprenticeship training programs. 
One of the major reasons why Negro workers are concen- 
trated at the bottom of the job pile or in the less skilled occu- 
pations is the pattern of restrictions that bar them from the 
training necessary to become skilled craftsmen. 


If the skills and talents of all American youth are to be fully 
utilized, these restrictions must be removed. Organized 
labor’s pronouncements and goals for equality of opportunity 
for all Americans must become a reality. Industrial manage- 
ment must realize that it can no longer afford the luxury of 
ignoring this vast source of Negro manpower. Apprenticeship 
and on-the-job training programs must be open to all qualified 
youngsters, regardless of race, creed, or religion. 


The National Urban League has been concerned with improv- 
ing job opportunities for Negro workers since its inception 
fifty years ago. It knows that improved skills and technical 
knowledge can only come through education, training, and 
experience on the job. Hence, the League’s insistence that 
industry, labor, government, and training institutions work 
toward the elimination of all forms of discriminatory prac- 
tices to enable qualified Negro youngsters to gain access to 
the training necessary to develop their skills. 


The National Urban League and its affiliates in sixty-three 
cities in thirty-one states and the District of Columbia are 
busy at work on this problem. It is not an easy assignment. 
The patterns of discrimination have had damaging effects on 
Negro youngsters, their parents, training institutions, and 
leadership groups within the community. Negro youth, sty- 
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mied in their efforts to break through discriminatory barriers, 
find it increasingly difficult to prepare themselves for entry 
into apprenticeship programs. Minority parents, because of 
their own unrewarding work experience, are not providing 
real inspiration, stimulation, and motivation to Negro young 
people. School personnel in general do not fully comprehend 
their vocational handicaps, and as a result much of their 
ability is either undiscovered, misdirected, or wasted. Negro 
youngsters are not being motivated to acquire the educational 
training that would qualify them for entry into apprentice- 
ship training programs. The National Urban League recog- 
nizes the seriousness of this situation and will continue to 
give it increased emphasis in its vocational services activities. 


The predicted manpower needs of this country can be met, 
but only through a vigorous action program on many fronts. 
Industry, labor, government, and training institutions must 
lead the way. It is not possible to develop the skilled man- 
power needed to sustain our highly technical and scientific 
economy by continuing to use medieval methods to produce 
skilled craftsmen. Apprenticeship programs must receive 
high priority and must be stripped of all the restrictive bar- 
riers that bar interested and qualified youngsters. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


MEMO TO: NCLC Members 
FROM: Executive Secretary 


Would you like to be able to give practical help 
to children and youth in your community? A new 
service will soon be available to give you just 
the informed, yet down-to-earth assistance that 
will enrich your personal, community, or profes- 
Sional work with young people. The new service 
offer is being made only to a Selected group of 
men and women with special interest, and your 
present membership makes you eligible. 


As a present member in good standing, you al- 
ready receive the American Child. But a new 
service membership in addition would entitle you 
to other important publications, consultation, 
community service, use of the information clear- 
inghouse, and other specialized services of the 
National Committee on Employment of Youth. Ail 
you have to do is fill out the following coupon 
and return it to us: 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I want to join NCEY as a member, receive its publications 
and services, and contribute to its work: 
'_| Please enroll me as a new service member ....... 
__| Also send me your newsletter Youth & Work ................ $1.50 
(_] In addition to the above, I enclose my contribution 
to help your work in the amount of §&... 


Contributions to NCEY-National Child Labor Committee are tax 
deductible. ; 





Also send information on NCEY and its work to: 
Name Name... 


Address sik Address. 











M] FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
May, 1960 


- « White House Conference urges communities to 
use councils representing home, school, youth 
business, labor, government, etc., to help youth 
move from school to work. This was only one of 
many recommendations stressing the educational 
value of work experience to come out of the March 
Conference. 








Importance of NCEY's program of national leader- 
ship was underlined by recommendation that a na- 
tional agency coordinate and stimulate local 
programs designed to help young people in the 
transition from school to work. 


Conference also made strong recommendations to 
remedy conditions under which migratory farm 
children live and work. The work group reSspon- 
Sible for many of these proposals was chaired by 
Curtis Gatlin of our field staff. 


- « - The program of national leadership continued 
with Eli E. Cohen, executive secretary, partici- 
pating in meetings of the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Young Workers, the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, and 
a workshop of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments. He also attended the annual meeting of the 
AFL-CIO community services division with Miss 
Lazelle Alway, field staff. 





The Social Justice Award of the Religion and 
Labor Council of America this year went to James 
Myers, membership secretary, along with Rabbi 
Cronbach and Msgr. McGowan, outstanding leaders 
in social action for national Jewish and Catholic 
forces. 


NCEY was represented at national conference 

on goals in education by board member William 
Bristow. Conference was called by HEW Secretary 
Flemming and Education Commissioner Derthick. 
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NCEY was responsible for two meetings to be held 
during the National Conference on Social Welfare 
in June. Mr. Cohen will participate in the 
special session arranged with other national 
agencies, "Mobilizing Community Work Programs for 
Hard-to-Place Youth," and Mr. Gatlin will serve 
as program chairman for the combined associate 
group meeting on "The Effects of Mobility on 
Children and Youth." 


- - - NCEY's program of services to communities _ 
included Mr. Cohen's talk before the board of the 
Vocational Advisory Service (N.Y.C.), his chair- 
manship of a session at that agency's annual 
Spring institute, and his speech for the White 
Plains Council of Community Services. 





Elmira, N. Y., got detailed help in its drop-out 
project from Miss Henrietta Arnold, field serv- 
ice, who also went to Dalton, Ga., to help com- 
munity leaders set up a Summer job program. The 
New Jersey Welfare Council was aided in planning 
a program on work opportunities by Mr.Gatlin, 
who told them about successful programs in other 
communities. He also helped the New Jersey Mi- 
grant Education Demonstration project gather data 
on new possibilities for migrant summer schools, 
for which the legislature is being asked to get 
extra funds. 


- « e Many interested individuals wrote in from 
all over the country in response to a feature 
story on NCEY and youth employment in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. A two-part story on 
dropouts appeared in Life beginning May 2. 








Radio and TV attention to the problem included an 
interview with Eli Whitney Debevoise, chairman 

of Governor Rockefeller's Task Force on Youth, on 
the Martha Deane Show (WOR). (NCEY was men- 
tioned.) On Psychologically Speaking (WEVD), April 
5, Mr. Cohen discussed employment and "problem" 
Students. He talked about preparing for jobs 
under automation on Other People's Business 

(WQXR) on May 6; and Monitor (NBC) taped 

an interview with an unemployed youth to drama- 
tize the problem to its very large audience. 
Finally, honorary board member Eric Johnston was 
interviewed on the Mike Wallace Show (WNTA-TV). 














(Continued from front inside cover) 


If this trend continues, it is ob- 
vious that apprenticeship will 
be no answer for young people 
who need _ skill-training the 
most —the academically un- 
talented and the dropouts. 


If all parties concerned sit 
down to iron out the problems 
mentioned by Mr. Brownlow, 
we hope they will consider in- 
creasing the number of pro- 
grams, extending them to other 
industries, expanding them to 
take in more candidates, lower- 
ing age barriers (where pos- 
sible), lowering educational 
barriers (where possible), de- 
veloping special programs for 
people with educational or in- 
tellectual disadvantages, and, 
finally, of course, eliminating 
restrictions against members of 
minority groups. 


Such improvements must be 
made in all training, counsel- 
ing, and placement programs, if 
we are to stand a chance of 
absorbing the coming flood of 
unskilled and partially edu- 
cated youth into an increas- 
ingly skilled labor market. 


Waa 


Can You Guess Joe’s Future? 





photo by David Myers 


DON’T REACH FOR YOUR 
CRYSTAL BALL... the answer 
is simple. Joe’s future will be grim 
if he has no skills or training, but 
it will shine with promise if he 
stops now to get the education, 
training, and counseling he needs 
to meet the demands of his times. 


YOU CAN HELP Joe and his 
contemporaries by contributing to 
the efforts of the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth 
to prepare today’s children for to- 
morrow’s world. 


National Committee on 
Employment of Youth 
(of the National Child 
Labor Committee) 

419 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose @.............. to help your work. 
I ic ciitacisedishaciaicincsetnaineie 

I i iciiesisagneihscusvaiieaeiaesantiaaaeiees 
LEI OE ere . §-60 


Please make checks payable to 
the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. All contributions are de- 
ductible for income tax purposes. 
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